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SERMON. 


acts, xxvi. 9. J verily thought 


with myself that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 
[Conciuded from page 230 } 
IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Ir appears from the case of 
Paul, that men may be to blame 
for their opinions as well as prac- 
tice. Paul was to blame for his 
opinion concerning Christ. He 
says it was bis sincere opinion, 
that both Chgist and his followers 
ought to be Opposed, and that he 
did right in opposing them. His 
sincerity cannot be disputed ; but 
his opinion, as well as practice, 
ought to be condemned. He was 
to blame for believing that Christ 
was an impostor and his religion 
a delusion; for he was not an 
impostor, but gave infallible evi- 
dence of the divinity of his person 
and of his doctrines. ‘That evi- 
dence Paul ought to have believ- 
ed, and embraced Christ as the 
Saviour of the world, and united 
with his followers in promoting 
his cause. He was, therefore, 
wholly to blame for his erroneous 
sentiments. They were owing to 
an evil heart of unbelief. He 
hated the doctrines which Christ 
taught, because they condemned 
his religious sentiments and de- 
stroyed his religious hopes. He 
wished to believe, that such doc- 
trines were not true, and of 
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course, wished to believe, that 
he who taught them was an im- 
postor. And he formed his opin- 
ion according to his heart, which 
blinded his understanding. All 
religious errors flow from the 
same source from which Paul’s 
flowed. ‘They are the effect of 
a corrupt heart, and are as cor- 
rupt as the heart from which they 
flow. Men are, theretore, as 
much to blame for their errone- 
ous opinions which flow trom their 
depraved hearts, as for any of 
their sinful actions, which flow 
from their depraved hearts. It 
seems to be a very prevailing 
opinion, that men are not to blame 
for any religious errors they im- 
bibe, because the heart is not 
concerned in believing or disbe- 
lieving any religious doctrines. 
But this is a great mistake, for 
men’s hearts have as much influ- 
ence in forming their opinions, as 
in governing their external ac- 
tions. A sinful heart disposes men 
to believe what is false, as well as 
disposes them to do what is wrong. 
Under the Old Testament, the 
prophets reproved the people of 
God for imbibing the gross and 
fatal errors of the idolatrous na- 
tions round about them. Under 
the New ‘Testament, Christ se- 
verely reproved and condemned 
the Scribes and Pharisees for their 
fatal errors, respecting the divine 
commands, and respecting his per- 
son and preaching. He expressly 
told them, “ except ye believe that 
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1 am he, ye shall die in your sins.” 
And he warned men to beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees; by which he explain- 
ed himself to mean, their false and 
dangerous doctrines. ‘The Apos- 
tle also condemned false teach- 
ers, and warned men to guard a- 
gainst their corrupt and dangerous 
doctrines. ‘+ Now I beseech you, 
brethren,” says he, “ mark them 
which cause divisions and offen- 
ces, contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned; and a- 
void them.” And again he says, 
‘© A man that is an heretic, after 
the first and second admonition, re- 
ject; knowing that he that is such, 
is subverted, being condemned of 
himself.”’ Professors of religion 
are as really criminal, and as real- 
ly deserve to be censured and ex- 
communicated for heresy, as for 
immorality. 

2. It appears from the case of 
Paul, that there is a wide differ- 
ence between men’s merely think- 
ing that their religious sentiments 
are right, and knowing them to 
be so. Paul verily thought that 
he was right wheu he formed, and 
while he maintained a false and 
groundless opinion of Christ. He 
sincerely believed, that he ought 
to view Christ as an impostor ; 
that he ought to reject the Gospel 
which he preached ; and that he 
ought to oppose and persecute 
those who embraced it. But his 
sentiments were grossly errone- 
ous, which he had no right to be- 
lieve and maintain. And after he 
embraced the Gospel, he not only 
thought, but knew that he believed 
the truth. He clearly saw the 
wide and essential difference be- 
tween merely thinking he was 
right and knowing that he was so. 
All who cordially embrace re- 
ligious error, always think they 
embrace the truth; but it is im- 
possible that they should know 
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that they embrace the truth, 
while they embrace error. Error 
is diametrically opposite to truth, 
and, therefore, merely think- 
ing error to be the truth cannot 
make it so. This Paul was con- 
scious of, after he had renounced 
the error which’ he had:° thought 
to be the truth, and embraced 
the truth which he, had thought to 
be an error. He then knew that 
his having thought an error to be 
the truth, did not make it the 
truth; and though his sincerity 
in thinking his error to be the 
truth, extenuated his guilt, yet 
it did not entirely remove it; for 
he acknowledged that he obtain- 
ed mercy, because he erred and 
acted ignorantly in unbelief. Men 
may think they are right, when 
they are wrong; but they cannot 
know they are right, when they 
are wrong. Some suppose, that 
no man can know that any one 
doctrine of the Gospel is true, 
and on this supposition, they con- 
clude that no man can be to blame 
for not distinguishing between 
truth and error, or for embracing 
error instead of truth. But this 
supposition is contrary to Scrip- 
ture and common sense. Men 
can know that some of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel are true. Job 
says, *¢[ know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Paul says, “I know 
whom | have believed.”” And 
the Apostle John says to Chris- 
tians, “1 have not written unto 
you because ye know not the 
truth: but because ye know it, 
and that no lie is of the truth.” 
How oftén do men think they 
know that to be true, which 
afterwards they know was not 
true. Though those, who em- 
brace the.most gross and fatal 
errors in religion, may verily 
think that the errors they em- 
brace are divine and important 
truths; yet they do not and can- 
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not know that they areso. There 
is no reason to doubt but that 
errorists, at this day, are as 
sincere in their erroneous sen- 
timents as Paul was, while in the 
state of nature. He embraced 
error with his whole heart, and 
so do _ errorists at this day. 
Their understanding is darkened, 
being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that 
is in them, because of the blind- 
ness of their hearts. Out of their 
hearts proceed erroneous, as well 
as all their other evil thonghts. 
If we only make the great and 
essential distinction between 
men’s merely thinking they are 
right in their religious sentiments, 
and their knowing they are right, 
we may allow them all the szn- 


cerity that they profess to have ;- 


and yet condemn them for their 
evil heart of unbelief. With all 
their sincerity, they may be as 
bitter enemies to Christ and his 
cause as Paul was, and as ardent- 
ly desire and endeavour to over- 
throw Christianity, as he did. 
Their plea of sincerity ought to 
have but little weight with them- 
selves, or with others, for it will 
have but little weight with Christ, 
who will root up every plant, 
which his Father has not planted. 

3. It appears from the case of 
Paul, that those, who embrace 
religious errors, may be extreme- 
ly zealous to propagate them. It 
does appear strange at first view, 
that those who embrace false 
and fatal sentiments, should be 
very zealous to propagate their 
errors. ‘They generally main- 
tain, that it is of little importance 
what doctrines men embrace, if 
they are only sincere in their be- 
lief; and accordingly profess to 
exercise great charity and catho- 
licism towards all who differ 
from them in their religious opin- 
ions. But the truth is, they are 
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more zealous to maintain their 
false and fatal sentiments, than 
many others are to maintain and 
propagate the doctrines accord- 
ing to godliness. They are like 
Paul, whose whole heart was in 
his errors. His selfish heart 
kindled into zeal to oppose the 
truths, that contradicted his be- 
lief and destroyed his hopes ; and 
to give up them was like giving 
up the ghost. His false hopes 
made him alive and happy; and 
he would sooner give up his life, 
than give up his future and eter- 
nal hopes. It is not strange, 
therefore, that he had a false 
and flaming zeal. There is pre- 
cisely the same cause, why error- 
ists, at this day, should be zealots. 
They build their hopes of eter- 
nal happiness upon their false 
schemes of religion, and see no 
other foundation upon which 
they, or, others can safely rest. 
Their profession of catholicism is 
a fiction, but their zeal is built 
upon what they consider a reality. 
It seems, however, a little more 
dificult to account for the zeal 
of Universalists. ‘Their scheme 
promises safety to all, and re- 
quires them, if they are consistent, 
to extend their charity and catho- 
licism to all; which seems to re- 
move every motive to Zeal, in 
maintaining and propagating their 
singular error. I call it singular, 
because it has been long broach- 
ed, but could never gain many 
proselytes in any part of the 
Christian world. But, perhaps, 
it is principally owing to this 
very difficulty to make proselytes, 
that the advocates of this absurd 
doctrine feel such an ardent zeal 
to increase their number, and 
strengthen their hands and hopes. 
However, be this as it may, we 
know that they, like other here- 
tics, feel and express a peculiar 
zea],.to maintain and spread their 
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soul-ruining errors, though it 
makes the whole Bible a dead 
letter, and takes off all restraints 
from the corruptions of the hu- 
man heart. ‘These corruptions, 
indeed, foster every false scheme 
of religion, and give the patrons 
of error all the advantage they 
ever gain over the friends of 
truth. ‘The great majority of 
mankind love error, rather than 
truth, and the publishers of error, 
rather than the publishers of 
truth. Individuals are fond of 
following the multitude to be- 
lieve falsehood, as well as to do 
evil. ‘he hope of success, 
therefore; has a powerful influ- 
ence to inflame the zeal of all 
sorts of errorists. 

4. It appears from the case of 
Paul, that relizgious error has a 
tendency to do immense mischief 
in the wortd. Paul's. religious 
error, respecting Christ and his 
cause, was a fruitful source of 
great and complicated evils, as 
long, and even fonger than he 
continued to act under the bale- 
fui influence of it. ‘Though 
Christ did not suffer him to con- 
tinue long in his blind and false 
zeal, yet in a few months, he did 
incalculable mischief. In the 
space of less than one year, he 
spread terror, distress, and mise- 
ry in the church of Christ, by 
persecuiing many, and destroy- 
ing some of his most faithful and 
eminent followers. Such fatal 
effects of his error and blind zeal 
he treely acknowledges and bit- 
terly laments. ‘1 verily thought 
with myseli, that | ought to do 
many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Which things | also did in Jeru- 
salem: and many of the saints 
did | shut up in prison, having 
received authority from the chief 
priests ; and when they were put 
to death, | gave my voice against 
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them. And I punished them oft 
in every synagogue, and compel- 
led them to blaspheme ; and be- 
ing exceedingly mad _ against 
them, I persecuted them even 
unto strange cities.” Thus he 
made havoc of the church, put- 
ting some to death, causing some to 
blaspheme, subjecting some to the 
sufferings of cruel confinement, 
and scattering others into strange 
cities. ‘These were great natural 
evils to the injured and persecu- 
ted, flowing from his bitter and 
baleful zeal. But these were 
minor evils in comparison with 
the great and exteasive moral 
evils they produced. In all 
probability, they deterred and 
prevented thousands and thou- 
sands from embracing and profes- 
sing tie Gospel, and securing the 
salvation of their souls, at that time 
and afterwards. Religious error 
always tends to excite a blind 
and false zeal, and a blind and 
false zeal always tends to pro- 
mote persecution. It actually 
produced ten persecutions of the 
church in the three first centu- 
ries after Christianity was pub- 
lished. And it produced the 
same dire effects afterwards at 
different times and in different 
parts of the world. And it is 
still the natural tendency of re- 
ligious error to produce a blind, 
bitter, and  persecuting zeal. 
Though many imagined, that er- 
rorists have lost not only their 
power, but their zeal to perse- 
cute; yet I see nothing in the 
state of the world, nor in the 
temper of the times, to render it 
impossible, or even improbable, 
that the power and spirit of per- 
secution should again revive, and 
produce their natural and des- 
tructive effects. We now know, 
that religious error and false zeal 
are doing great moral mischiet in 
every part of our country; and 
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without the spirit of prophecy it 


is easy to foresee, that a flood of 


errors willoverwhelm our church- 
es, unless the friends and Spirit 
of God set up a standard against 
them. 

5. The case of Paul shows 
us, that the grossest and most in- 
veterate errors are not incurabie. 
They may be removed where 


they have the strongest held of 


the human mind. Paul was a 
man of learning and of superior 
reasoning powers, which he bad 
vigorousiy exercised in confirm- 
ing his religious errors, which he 
had imbibed, increased, and 
strengthened from itis youth. 
His erroneous sentiments in res- 
pect to the law, prepared the 
way for his erroneous sentiments 
in respect to Christ and the Gos- 
pel. He was sincere, and, there- 
fore, secure in his errors. Whea 
he set out tor Damascus, he felt 
beyond the reach of conviction, 
but be was suddenly and effectu- 
ally stopped in bis mad career in 
error and zeal. ‘These were 
founded in his corrupt heart, and 
this foundation Christ was able 
to take away, and when he had 
taken it away, his errors like a 
dream vanished in a moment. 
When a blind heart was taken 
away, and a wise and understand- 
ing heart was given him, he im- 
mediately saw and renounced his 
errors, and joyfully embraced 
the truth of the Gospel. Paul 
always has admired, and al- 
ways will admire the sovereign 
grace of Christ in producing this 
great change in his sentiments, 
and setting bim up as a striking 
instance of a converted errorist. 
His case clearly shows that 
men may be, and how they may 
be, effectually cured of the gross- 
est and most inveterate errors. 
All corrupt sentiments in reli- 
gion are founded in a corrupt 
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heart; and this foundation God 


can take away whenever he 
pleases. ‘Though those, who 
have imbibed great and fatal 


errors, appear to be in the most 
dangerous state, yet there is hope 
in their case. They are in the 
hand of a sovereign God, who has 
been graciously pleased to con- 
vert some skeptics, some deists, 
some Unitarians, and some Uni- 
versalists. Where God has arisen 
and powerfully pleaded his own 
cause, he has often made the 
arrows of conviction pierce the 
understandings, the consciences, 
and the hearts of errorists, and 
laid them, like Paul, prostrate at 
the feet of divine sovereignty. 
The teachers and professors of 
religion have encouragement to 
empioy all the means and oppor- 
tunities they enjoy, to enlighten, 
reform, and restrain those, who 
are waiking in the blind and dan- 
gerous paths of error, if ‘ God 
peradventure will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth.” 

6. The case of Paul shows, 
that when sinners are under 
genuine convictions, they con- 
demn themselves for all their 
past errors in opinion and prac- 


tice. Before his conversion, 
Paul viewed himself as one of 
the best of men. He _ verily 


thought he was sincere in faith 
and in practice. As touching the 
law he felt himself entirely 
blameless. He thought that he 
had lived in all good conscience 
towards God and man. He felt 
confident that he stood high in 
the divine favor. He was once 
alive in hope without the law. 
But when he was struck under 
genuine convictions, bis sins re- 
vived and his hopes died. He saw 
that he had always lived under 
the power and dominion of a 
totally selfish heart, which render- 
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ed ail his religious opinions, and 
religious services, and supposed 
obedience, altogether sintul in 
the sight of a holy and heart 
searching God. Hejudged and con- 
demned himself for all in his heart 
and life, of which he had vainly 
and confidently boasted. He felt 
himself to be a lost and ruined 
creature, and had no other plea 
to make but that of the publican, 
‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” ‘This representation is 
perfectly agreeable to the ac- 
count that Paul gives of himself 
under genuine convictions. “If 
any man thinketh that he hath 
whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, I more: circumcised the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an He- 
brew of the Hebrews; as touch- 
ing the law, a Pharisee ; con- 
cerning zeal, persecuting the 
church; touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law, blame- 
less. But what things were gain 
to me, those | counted loss for 
Christ.’ Thus he condemned 
himself for what he once sup- 
posed to be sincere in his faith 
and sincere in his practice, being 
fully convinced that his whole 
life had been filled up with disaf- 
fection and disobedience to God, 
for which he deserved to perish 
forever. When any sinners are 
struck under genuine convictions, 
they condemn themselves for all 
their past errors in opinion and 
practice. They see that they 
have been governed by selfish 
motives in all their views and 
feelings and conduct, by which 
they have constantly transgressed 
the law of love and displeased 
God, which throws them into the 
gall of bitterness and into self- 
condemnation. This is true of 
all sinners under genuine convic- 
tions, whether they have been 
Orthodox or heterodox in princi- 
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ple, or moral or immoral in con- 
duct. When Paul was convinced 
and converted, he knew that his 
former sentiments of Christ and 
the Gospel were false, and that his 
new views of Christ and of the 
Gospel were true. Such a change 
from error to truth, from selfish- 
ness to benevolence, every sinter 
must experience in order to be 
saved. Paul’s convictions and 
conversion are a pattern to all 
who shall hereafter believe in 
Christ to everlasting life. The 
erroneous must renounce their 
errors, the self-righteous must 
renounce their self-riglhteousness, 
and the profligate must renounce 
their profligacy, in order to em- 
brace the Gospel and obtain 
eternal life. There is but one 
straight and narrow path to 
heaven; and let no errorist, let 
no self-righteous moralist, let no 
profligate sinner, deceive and 
flatter himself, that he can go to 
heaven, while he walks in any 
Other path. ‘The broad road 
certainly leads to destruction. 

7. lt appears from the case of 
Paul, that while men are in the 
state of nature, they do nothing 
that is right, but all they do is 
wrong and displeasing to God. 
Paul verily thought he kept the 
whole law, did bis whole duty, 
and was altogether blameless, 
while he was in the state of na- 
ture and totally destitute of true 
love to God; but he was under a 
great and awfully dangerous de- 
lusion, tor his heart all the time 
was full of evil and fully set in 
him to do evil. While he verily 
thought he was doing his duty, 
in viewing and treating Christ as 
an impostor and in persecuting 
his followers, he was actually 
sinning with a high hand; and 
while he thought he was obeying 
the whole law, by paying a mere- 
ly external respect to it, he was 
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actually breaking the whole law. 
When he did what his conscience 
told him was right he sinned, and 
when he did what his conscience 
told him was wrong he sinned ; 
for he constantly acted from a 
totally selfish heart which was 
full of enmity to God. He could 
do nothing but sin, whether he 
obeyed or disobeyed his con- 
science from a corrupt heart. 
While his conscience told him he 
ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus, he would 
have sinned, if he had not op- 
posed Christ. And while his con- 
science told him he ought to pay 
an external obedience to all the 
diviae commands, he would have 
sinued, if he had not paid that 
external obedience. He was un- 
der a moral necessity of doing 
wrong. And this is precisely the 
case of all men in the state of na- 
ture. They possess a carnal 
mind which is enmity against God, 
not subject to his law, neither 
indeed can be. All their desires 
and prayers and external obedi- 
ence are an abomination in the 
sight of God. ‘Though they ve- 
rily think, as Paul did, that they 
are serving God, yet they are real- 
ly serving themseives, and sinning 
against God. ‘This they must 
see and condemn as Paul did, or 
they cannever find mercy. Such 
self-deception is extremely dan- 
gerous. It well nighruined Paul, 
and has actually ruined multi- 
tudes, who have enjoyed and 
abused the means of grace. Is 
there not great reason to fear, 
that there are many, who are 
without the law, flattering them- 
selves that they are doing their 
duty, while they are constantly 
sinning against God, and rejecting 
the Gospel? ‘Those are in a dan- 
gerous condition, who are under 
a strong delusion to believe gross 
and fatal errors; but are not 
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others in a dangerous situation, 
who vainly imagine, they are do- 
ing their duty, while they are 
doing no duty at all, and are pur- 
suing the path to heaven, while 
they are pursuing a devout path 
to destruction? Does not self- 
righteousness generally mark the 
character of sinners among us? 
Is there any thing more blinding, 
stupifying and hardening, than 
self-righteousness? Is not the 
present state of sinners extreme- 
ly hazardous and alarming? Re- 
member the commandment will 
come sooner or later, and when 
it does come, your sins will re- 
vive and your hopes will die. 
Immediately condemn your since- 
rity in error and sin, and fly from 
the wrath to come, and lay hold 
on eternal life. 


a ee 


From the Christian Spectator. 
THE UNCOMPROMISING CHARACTER OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Durine the persecutions under 
the early Roman emperors, the 
Christians were accused of inflex- 
ible obstinacy ; of an uncompro-- 
mising, unsociable temper in re- 
spect to their religion. Pliny, in 
his well known letter to Trajan, 
says of them; ‘1 did not in the 
least hesitate, but that, whatever 
should appear on their confession, 
to be their faith; yet their fro- 
wardness and inflexible obstinacy, 
would certainly deserve punish- 
ment.”’ A learned wriier, in re- 
marking on this passage asks ;— 
“ what was this inflexible obstin- 
acy? It could not be the pro- 
fessing a new religion; that was 
common enough. It was the re- 
fusing all communion with pagan- 
ism; refusing to throw a grain of 
incense on their altars. For we 
must not think,” says he, “ that 
this was enforced by the Roman 
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magistrates to make the Christians 
renounce their religion ; but only 
to test its hospitality and sociable- 
ness of temper. When the Gospel 
was first promulgated, it was ta- 
vourably heard. One of the 
Koman emperors introduced it 
among his cioset religions. An- 
other proposed to the senate to 
give ita more public entertain- 
ment: but when it was found to 
carry its pretensions bigher, and to 
claim to be the only true one, then 
it was that it began to incur hatred 
and contempt: but when it went 
stillturther, and urged the neces- 
sity of all men forsaking their own 
national religions, and embracing 
the Gospel, this so shocked the pa- 
gans, that it soon brought upon it- 
self the bloody storm which fol- 
lowed. ‘Ihis.is the true origin of 
persecution for religion, not com- 
mitted, but undergone by the 
Christian church.” 

Reformers of every age, have, 
by their contemporaries, and often 
by those who tollowed them, been 
accused of the same thing. It is 
possible, now, that religion may 
take such a hold of the mind, and 
its obligations come to be viewed 
in such a light, and in such rela- 
tions, by its professors, that they 
must necessarily appear obstinate 
to those who are unacquainted 
with the new power under the 
control of which their minds have 
Leen brought. The precepts of 
religion may require a certain 
specific conformation of character, 
pertectly distinct from every char- 
acter which can be formed in any 
other way. It may bring to view 
facts and prospects for the exis- 
tence of which, there is, to the 
mind of the Christian, evidence 
as convincing as intuition ; and to 
which there is an importance at- 
tached, that makes it appear abso- 
lute madness, not to give them a 
paramouni regard. Among these 








facts there may be some of so 
affecting and endearing a nature 
that he shall not only be driven 
to this specific conformation of 
character, but she shall seek to 
attain it, as the object of his high- 
est desire. Among these facts 
and prospects, there may be an- 
other class, too, which are adapt- 
ed to afford him such an amount 
of consolation and hope, as shall, 
beyond measure, outweigh all the 
possible pains and inconveniences, 
to which his religion can subject 
him in this world; and lead him 
to say with Paul, in the language 
of the great Christian paradox ; 
“ sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” 

But not only may the Christian 
have this separateness of charac- 
ter, and inflexibly maintain it, but 
there is an obligation and a neces- 
sity laid upon him to do it. The 
Christian is sent into the world 
to exhibit a living exemplification 
of divine truth. If, then, the facts 
and precepts of the Gospel have 
any definite meaning and applica- 
tion ; if the Gospel does enjoin any 
definite principies of action, any 
detinite course of conduct to be 
pursued rather than any other ; 
if the Gospel does fix any definite 
boundaries within which Chris- 
tianity is circumscribed, and by 
which it is separated from every 
thing else ;—then the Christian 
must, in his religion, in his feel- 
ings, and in his conduct, stand off 
separate and aloot from all other 
men. He must not pass these 
boundaries, and parley with the 
world, for his life’s sake. It has 
indeed become fashionable to sup- 
pose that all that language which 
in old times described Christian- 
ity as a strat and narrow way, 
which called Christians a little 
flock, and spoke of the Christian 
course as a warfare with the world, 
—has now become obsolete ; and 
that the language has gone into 
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desuetude because there are no 
such things to be expressed. The 
hedges which bounded this nar- 
row way are broken down, and 
the traveller may wander to the 
right or lett,—indulge this ap- 
petite, participate in this amuse- 
ment, and coniorm to this custom, 
without impediment or danger. 
The level world is the way---decen- 
cy of deportment, and an amiable 
temper are Christianity. Chris- 
tianity, as a distinct thing, has 
mouldered away, just as we may 
suppose some towering rock, 
which anciently was steep and 
well defined and conspicuous, by 
the wear of time and the elements 
to have become disorganized, and 
to have settled down into a gentle 
sand hill, extending nobody knows 
precisely how far, and scarcely 
to be distinguished from the sur- 
rounding plain. ‘This is the Gos- 
pel, as it now exists in men’s ap- 
prehensions ; but for aught that 
can,be seen in the Gospel itself, it 
was designed to last out the world, 
and all the while to remain tower- 
ing, and well defined, and conspic- 
uous, as when it was first pro- 
mulgated. 

But it is asserted that the world 
has become better, and there is 
no need of keeping up this unso- 
ciable, uncompromising temper 
towards it. The buman_ heart 


has become the natural soil of 


Christian principle and Christian 
feeling. Let us hear what learn- 
ed and shrewd _ historian of the 
last century said on this point. 
“If a man were called,” says 
Gibbon, “ to fix the period in the 
history of the world, during which 
the condition of the human race 
was most prosperous and happy, 
he would without hesitation, name 
that which elapsed from the death 
of Domitian to 
Commodus.” Had Gibbon lived till 
this day, he would doubtless have 
VOL. IV. 
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said the same; and he doubtless 
might have said it with equal 
truth. And can it be, he would 
seem to ask, that Christianity is 
ofso exclusive and uncompromis- 
ing a character that its professors 
could have no sympathy, no com- 
munion, with the humane and 
magnanimous Trajan, and the 
amiable and literary Pliny? Or 
could they not relax some of their 
peculiarities, so as to meet on 
some common ground, and hold 
intercourse, and mingle kind feel- 
ings with the philosophical and 
virtuous Antonines? No; they 
would not throw one grain of in- 
cense on the altar of another god, 
than the God of heaven; nor exe- 
crate Jesus, nor worship the idol, 
nor the king, though confiscation, 
and torture, and death, stared 
them in the face. This, as we 
have seen before, was the very 
reason why the Romans per- 
secuted them. 

But, contrary to what Mr. Gib- 
bon has said, 1 admit, that the 
world, or that part of it where 
Christianity exists, has grpwn bet- 
ter; but at the same time, | re- 
ject the conclusion drawn from 
this admitted fact. And I reject 
it because I suppose this admaited 
fact to be really a fact. From 
what cause, I ask, has the world 
grown better? What has been 
the process of this melioration ? 
The original, the abiding cause 
has been, this inhospitable, this 
uncompromising religion. The 
mode of its operating has been, 
its presenting itself to one age of 
men and another in its true un- 
modified aspect ; and the fact that 
at those periods, and in those 
places, where it has shown most 
of its inhospitable, uncomprom- 
ising character, it has made the 
greatest progress, and produced 
its most signal effects in meliora- 
ting the condition of man, proves, 
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that this inhospitality and unso- 
ciableness of temper are essential 
in giving to it meliorating power. 
Look at facts. Never did the 
Gospel make more rapid progress, 
or produce more glorious results, 
than it did in the days of the apos- 
tles. But never was there a class 
of men, in attempting to arrive at 
a desired object, opposed by more 
serious embarrassments. Never, 
to all human view, were the 
parties so unequally matched,— 
the twelve apostles against the 
world. Never did concession and 
compromise seem so unavoidable. 
Yet they did not concede. Their 
object was not to be at one with 
the world, at any rate; but to be 
at one with them on the principles 
of the Gospel ; and this object was 
not to be gained by giving up 
their own ground and going over 
to that of the world; but by an 
unyielding maintenance of their 
own ground, and drawing the 
world tothem. Hence the apos- 
tles, when brought before the 
magistrates, and threatened and 
commanged not to speak any 
more in the name of Jesus, an- 
swer,—* Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto 
men more than unto God, judge 
ye. We cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and 
heard.” Instead of yielding com- 
pliance to these mandates, they 
went on preaching just as before. 
When persecuted in one city they 
fled to another. ‘1 am ready,” 
said Paul, “+ not only to be bound, 
but to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” ‘* None of these 
things move me, neither count I 
my lite dear unto me.” This 
was the language of all the apos- 
tles. All their conduct corres- 
ponded to such declarations. 


Their path was straight and plain. 
If the stake, or the cross stood in 
it, they went forward till they 


came to it, and there laid down 
their lite, to be clothed upon with 
immortality. Such also were the 
principles and the conduct of the 
generation which succeeded the 
apostles. They lived to contend 
for the faith, and ialling victims to 
their zeal, they died in the strug- 
gle rather than violate their prin- 
ciples. Such too, were the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the Wal- 
denses, who for six centuries lived 
to contend for the faith ; and 
though literally hunted iike wild 
beasts, through their narrow 
vallies and over mountains of 
snow, afflicted and tormented ; yet 
feeling that they were set for the 
defence of the Gospel, they op- 
posed a fore front to the corrup- 
tions of the Romish Church, un- 
til they were cut in pieces and 
utterly dissipated by the power 
of Louis XIV. Such is the fact 
respecting Luther and his com- 
peers. How easy would it iiave 
been for him, by yielding, or 
forbearing to avow, a few of his 
peculiar religious tenets to have 
kept peace with the church, and 
to have partaken largely of her 
honors. Yet he openly pro- 
claimed his abhorrence of the 
abominations of that church—he 
burnt the decretals of the pope, 
and set at defiance the power of 
Charles ; and in doing so he earn- 
ed for himself the character which 
the saints at Jerusalem gave of 
Barnabas and Paul; he hazarded 
his own life for the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Now it may seem 
strange to us, as it did to Gibbon 
in reference to the Christians in 
the days of the Antonines, that 
Luther need be so rigid ;—and we 
may ask why he could not sym- 
pathize with the refined and mag- 
nificent family of the Medici whose 
court was the tome, and whose 
treasures were the patrimony of 
every artist, and poet, and philo- 
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sopher’ That man, it would 
seem, must be a most unreasona- 
ble bigot to his own opinions who 
should be disposed—and that reli- 
gion must be most unrefined and 
tasteless which requires its de- 
votee, to break off all communion 
with the pontiff and the court 
which all taste and all learning 
have conspired to praise, and to 
which the splendid honor has 
been awarded of reviving litera- 
ture and the arts from the death 
which Vandalism had _ inflicted. 
But so it was,—Luther was so 
much a bigot. He loved litera- 
ture indeed, but he loved religion 
more ; and being directly at issue 
with the pope on the latter, the 
former, in his view, afforded but 
a slight ground for communion of 
feeling. He knew that he had 
views of religious truth different 
from those of the whole mass of 
European population ;—views, 
which, in his mind, were infinitely 
important to himself and to them. 
He knew that if he was to change 
the belief and character of Chris- 
tendom, he was not to accomplish 
it by concealment and compro- 
mise, but by avowing and defend- 
ing his peculiarities. 

Just the same is true of Knox, 
who by one unremitted effort, 
lasting his life out, sustained the 
falling cause of protestantism in 
Scotland, as Atlas is fabled to 
have sustained the heavens on his 
shoulders.—These men, with a 
few sturdy coadjutors whom they 
gathered around them, as we 
should lean against a weight de- 
scending an inclined plain, with- 
stood the rush of nations ever 
prone to descend again into their 
long cherished and dearly loved 
superstitions. ‘The mass of those 
who favored the protestant cause 
seem to have had too little under- 
standing of the truths they es- 
poused, or too little feeling of 
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their importance, or too much 
fondness for their old opinions, to 
give any impulse to the work of 
reformation, or even to maintain 
their own ground. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for these few, in 
the powerful workings of whose 
minds the reformation begun,— 
like the leaders of a cowardly 
army,—to impart of their own 
courage to the timid, of their own 
conviction to the doubting, and of 
their own ardour to the indiffer- 
ent. Thus the opinions, the 
courage, and the zeal of one man 
was imparted to thousands, and 
these constituted the army of the 
reformers. Now was it not pre- 
sumption in Luther, to think his 
opinions were more correct than 
those in which all Europe had for 
ages deliberately concurred? 
Was it not obstinacy in him to 
adhere to them when all Europe 
agreed in denouncing them? Was 
it not most unsocial and uncom- 
promising in him to refuse all 
sympathy and all communion with 
those who would not adopt his 
opinions when they were con- 
demned by all the learning and 
power of Europe? Yes; Luther 
and Knox have been called obsti- 
nate and uncompromising men. 
The whole body of the Puritans 
have been called most unlovely 
Christians. But suppose that the 
apostles and the reformers of the 
16th century, and the Puritans, 
instead of being thus unsocial and 
obstinate, had made concessions 
and met and held communion with 
their adversaries on some com- 
mon ground, what would have 
been the effect on the progress 
of religion? ‘This is not a ques- 
tion that cannot be answered; 
for it has been answered by facts 
a thousand times. When the 


church and the world met on 
common ground in the days of 
Constantine, the curse of God 
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came upon the church. It was 
given up to strong delusions. All 
its efforts were palsied; and it 
went back to downright pagan- 
ism ;—a paganism which broods 
over more than hall of Europe to 
this day. When the English 
church attempted to make a sim- 
ilar compromise, did not a deep 
slumber come on it, and rest upon 
it, almost unbroken from the days 
of Elizabeth, till Wesley and 
Whitfield arose to disturb it? 
Other instances might be mention- 
ed. Where are the results of the 
Catholic missions in Abyssinia, in 
Hindostan, in China, in Japan? 
These were all a system of com- 
promise, and they are now as 
though they had never been. 
We all know from our own ob- 
servation that instances of individ- 
ual compromise in matters of re- 
ligion are always attended with 
inactivity and ill success ;—and 
we all know too, from the nature 
of the case, that compromise can- 
not effect reformation. In Lu- 
ther’s time the current of the 
human mind set towards error, 
and superstition, and profligacy. 
Who ever thought of stemming 
a current, by allowing himself to 
float down on its surtace? Who 
ever thought of reaching a goal 
by travelling away from it? In 
order to reclaim men from their 
errors, the relormer must exhibit 
in himself what he would have 
them be. He must, therefore, 
have a marked and obvious pecu- 
liarity ;—not only so; but, if he 
intends to make them teel that he 
is in earnest, and sympathize with 
him, he must odstinately maintain 
this peculiarity, and thus show 
that he attaches an importance 
to it,—an importance that forbids 
him to yield it, though ridicule, 
and calumny, and death, be the 
consequence. Now this is pre- 
cisely the way in which every 


reformer, ancient or modern, hag 
advanced in his work. It is this 
obstinate and perilous mainte- 
nance of this peculiarity, which 
has given rise to the fact, that 
historians bave narrated when 
they have quaintly said,—** The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church:” a saying that is 
full of truth ; and though to most 
it may seem perfectly paradox- 
ical, yet it admits of a pertectly 
easy and philosophical explana- 
tion. Such men the church has 
had; and to such men as instru- 
ments, under the Head of the 
church, the church owes ail her 
extent and all her glory : and we 
may add too, that such men are 
the only true ambassadors of 
Christ,—for they only take his 
religion as he gave it to them, 
and publish and defend it. We 
may further add, that such men 
ought least of all, to be cailed 
arrogant: for which is the 
greater arrogance in an ambas- 
sador,—to take his instructions 
as he finds them, and faithfully 
adhere to them, or to use with 
his instructions all that modifica- 
tion, and concealment, and com- 
promise to which his own fancy, 
or the humor of those to whom 
he is sent, shall direct him ? 

The same demand is made now 
for a sociable, compromising” 
religion, which was made in the 
times of primitive Christianity ; 
and a wonder seems to be excited 
at the present day, why Chris- 
tians cannot sympathize with the 
philosophical, the learned, and 
the amiable, similar to the won- 
der of former times, that Chris- 
tians could not sympathize with 
the Antonines, or Luther with 
the Medici. But not only do 
men of this age make this demand 
for a ‘sociable, compromising” 
religion, but at the very time 
they make it they are so grossly 
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inconsistent as to praise the prim- 
itive Christians, the reformers, 
and the puritans. In looking 
back over the intervening genera- 
tions, and tracing our best institu- 
tions to their origin, they see, that 
to these sturdy religionists we 
owe all our best notions of liberty, 
and nearly all our advancements 
in literature and science, and 
while enjoying all the advantages 
thus procured, they forget that 
rigid and uncompromising char- 
acter which these religionists 
inflexibly maintained,—a_ pecu- 
liarity of character which alone 
gave them all their power to 
accomplish what they did accom- 
plish, and by which alone they 
differed from other men, and for 
which alone they deserve pecu- 
liar praise. ‘These asperities are 
all lost sight of in the distance, 
while the blessings which flow 
from them are all around us. 
‘These were men who lived, and 
labored, and suffered for succed- 
ing generations; and we are 
those who have entered into, and 
are most indolently, and most un- 
gratefully enjoying, their labors. 
But were I addressing the flexibie, 
accommodating Christians of the 
present day, | would ask, what 
propriety is there in your eulo- 
gizing the primitive Christians and 
the puritans? What community of 


feeling have you withthem? Do 


you possess that separateness of 
character, and that distinctiveness 
of class which they possessed ? 
Is the line which divides you from 
the world, as straightly drawn 
and as plainly marked, as that 
which divides them from the 
world, so that in opposing the 
tide of error and vice, you and 
the world seem like the fore front 
of two contending armies? Are 
you as willing as they were to 
suffer ridicule, and reproach, and 
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death, rather than give up a par- 
ticle of your religion? Just put 
one of the temporizing, flexible 
Christians of the present day, by 
the side of one of the round heads 
of Cromwell’s time, or one of the 
town council of Edinburgh in the 
days of the Scottish queen, and 
see how they would appear to- 
gether—how their characters 
would compare. One would 
come boldly up to the line of 
gospel truth, and bow and shake 
hands across it, and upon invita- 
tion, would step over and travel 
on until he forgot whether he 
was a disciple of deism or of rev- 
elation. The other would ap- 
proach that line with caution; 
and when he had reached it, he 
would plant his feet there, and 
though you should put terror 
behind to drive him,-—or pleasure 
before to allure him,—yet would 
he laugh contempt on all your 
terrors, and frown on all your 
blandishments, standing straight 
andimmoveable. You might saw 
him asunder, or burn him to 
ashes ; but you must do it within 
the precincts of his own princi- 
ples. Now how much resem- 
blance is there between such 
characters ; and what ground is 
there for them to eulogize each 
other? There is a perfect con- 
trast between them ;—to name 
them both in the same discourse, 
would be like sending Paul and 
the author of Don Juan to evan- 
gelize Corinth together; or like 
binding “* the Saint’s Rest,” in the 
same volume with “the Age of 
Reason ;” or like contemplating 
at the same time, a character 
which embodies all the moral 
sublime, and one that embodies 
whatever is drivelling and time- 
serving. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 
MR. BALFOUR’S OPINION OF THE 
DEVIL, CARRIED OUT. 
Messrs. Editors, 
Havine in my last communication, 
attended to the reading of the 
Scriptures according to Mr. Bal- 
four’s translation, in various in- 
stances, where the term Satan is 
applied to a real being in the Old 
‘Testament; I shall now review 
several passages in the New 
‘Testament, and see how they 
stand according to his interpreta- 
tion. I shall not, at this time, 
however, follow Mr. B. in all 
those passages where the terms, 
Devil and Satan, are used figura- 
tively ; for I take it for granted, 
that no term can ever be used 


figuratively, unless it is sometimes 


used literally. A literal significa- 
tion must necessarily be antece- 
dent to the figurative use of any 
term whatever. Now that Mr. 


B. admits the figurative use of 


the terms, Satan and Devil, is 
evident; because he uses those 
terms himself in very different 
senses. Even on his own ground, 
therefore, these terms may and 
must, in certain instances, have 
a literal signification. Mr. B. has 
not told us, however, what that 
literal signification is; and, con- 
sequently, he has not, as yet, 
taken one step to prove, that 
there is not a real being, called, 
by Christians and the inspired 
writers, *“*the Devil and Satan.” 

The first passage in the New 
Testament, to which [ shall ap- 
ply Mr. B.’s translation, is, Luke, 
xxii. S31, 32. ** And the Lord 
said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he 
may siit you as wheat: But I 
have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not: and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy breth- 
ren.’ Here Mr. B. says the 
Jews were the Satan alluded to 
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by our Lord. His words are 
these: (p. 100,) “In Psalm cix. 
and other places in Sec. 3, we 
have seen that the unbelieving 
Jews were called a Satan or ad- 
versary to our Lord. Here they 
showed themselves so by silting 
Peter as wheat, for their opposi- 
tion was chiefly against the Sa- 
viour.”” ‘lo have the trne sense 
of the passage, then, we must 
read it in the following manner: 
‘And the Lord said, Simon, Si- 
mon, behold, ‘the unbelieving 
Jews” HATH desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat: 
but I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not: and when thou 
art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.’ 

Luke, xiii. 16. ** And ought not 
this woman, being a daughter 
of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, these eighteen years, 
be loosed from this bond on the 
sabbath day ?”’ In this passage, 
Mr. B. makes the cause and the 
effect, or the agent and the ac- 
tion, one and the same thing. He 
makes “the spirit of infirmity” 
not only the Satan who bound 
the woman, but the bond with 
which she was bound. Accord- 
ingly Satan must have bound this 
woman with hunself, for eighteen 
years. Now as the Satan who 
bound her, and the infirmity with 
which she was bound, were one 
and the same; the passage may 
read thus: ‘Ought not this wo- 
man, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom “the spirit of infirmity” 
hath bound with * the spirit of 
infirmity,’ lo, these eighteen 
years, be loosed from this “ spirit 
of infirmity”’ on the sabbath day ?” 
Again, Mr. B. says, p. 103, “ this 
complaint medical men have 
called ¢ the rigidity of the back- 
bone.” The rigidity of the 
back-bone,” therefore, according 
to Mr. B. was the Satan who 
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bound the woman, and the Satan 
with which she was bound. ‘The 
passage then may read thus: 
‘Qught not this woman, being 
a daughter of Abraham, whom 
“the rigidity of the back-bone” 
hath bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, be loosed from this “ rigi- 
dity of the back-bone” on the sab- 
bath day ” 

Luke xxii. 3. ‘ Then entered 
Satan into Judas, surnamed Isca- 
riot, being of the number of the 
twelve.” On this passage Mr. B. 
says, p. 105, “+ Well, what Satan 
entered into Judas? | answer, the 
spirit of opposition to Jesus and the 
secret purpose to betray him.” In 
order to get the true sense of the 
verse, therefore, we must read it 
in this manner: ‘Then entered 
“the spirit of opposition to Jesus 
and the secret purpose to betray 
him” into Judas, surnamed Isca- 
riot, being of the number of the 
twelve.’ 

John, xiii.27. ‘+ And after the 
sop Satan entered into him.” 
Here Mr. B. says, ** What Satan 
now entered into Judas, for it is 
said in the preceding passage, 
that Satan had entered into him? 
I answer, his fixed determination 
immediately to execute his purpose. 
This purpose is called Satan en- 
tering into him, Luke, xxii. 1—7: 
and the Devil putting it into his 
heart, John, xiii. 2. We may, 
therefore, read these several 
passages in the following man- 
ner: John, xiii. 27. ¢ And after 
the sop “his fixed determination 
to execute his purpose’ entered 
into him.’ John, xiii. 2. ¢ And 
supper being ended, ‘ his secret 
purpose to betray him” having 
now put it into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray 
him.” Luke, xxii. 3. ¢ Then en- 
tered “his secret determination to 
execute his purpose” into Judas, 
surnamed Iscariot, being of the 
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number of the twelve.’ It seems, 
then, according to Mr. B.’s meta- 
physicks, that the secret purpose 
of Judas to betray Christ put it 
into bis heart to betray him; and 
that “ his fixed determination im- 
mediately to execute his purpose” 
entered into him, and instigated 
him immediately to carry his de- 
termination to execute his pur- 
pose into execution. This ap- 
pears evident, because Mr. B. 
within one page, and in comment- 
ing upon this same passage, uses 
‘+ determination” instead of * pur- 
pose,” and makes it mean the 
same thing. For he says, speak- 
ing of what Christ communicated 
to his disciples, concerning the 
traitor, p. 106,—* The delicate 
hints of his guilt must have agi- 
tated Judas’ mind: but giving him 
the sop must have roused him to 
fury, as he was now openly ex- 
posed, and he departs to execute 
his design. ‘The words which 
followed confirm this—* that thou 
doest do quickly.” ‘These words, 
though not understood by the rest 
of the disciples, appear to have 
been well understood by Judas. 
They hastened his departure ; 
for upon hearing them he went 
* immediately out.” But where 
did he go to, and for what pur- 
pose? ‘To his employers, the 
chief priests, that he might exe- 
cute his determination.” Mr. B. 
then certainly interchanges the 
words, purpose, design, and deter- 
mination, and makes them all 
mean the same thing. It seems 
that the ‘+ determination” of Judas 
enters into him to execute his 


‘6 purpose ;’? and his % purpose” 


puts it into his heart to execute 
his “ design ;”’ and both his * pur- 
pose” and * design” instigate him 
to execute his ‘+ determination.” 
This must certainly either be a 
‘¢ tri-devil,”” or else one devil en- 
ters into Judas to execute ano- 
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ther devil. In either case, we 
think it surpasses even Ezekiel’s 
vision of “+ a wheel within a wheel,” 
and outdoes every “ christian 
devil,” and every * orthodox 
devil,” of which we ever heard 
or read. 

Acts, v. iii. “ But Peter said, 
Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie unto the Holy 
Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land?’ On this 
passage, Mr. B. says, p. 107, 
“what is meant by Satan filling 
the heart, is explained to mean, 
Ananias conceiving this thing in his 
heart.” Also, p. 108, ‘ Ananias 
and his wife were drawn away by 
their lust or love of money. This 
Satan filled their heart.” It 
seems, therefore, according to 
Mr. B. that Peter should have 
said, ‘ Ananias, why hath * lust or 
the love of money” filled thine 
heart to lie unto the Holy Ghost, 
and to keep back part of the 
price of the land? Here we 
enjoy the light of Mr. B.’s meta- 
physicks again. Satan filling the 
heart of Ananias, means, Ananias 
“concewing this thing in his 
heart,’ and this Satan which filled 
his heart, is ‘ lust or the love of 
money.’ ‘This must be “ a wheel 
within a wheel;” but which 
wheel is within the other, whe- 
ther “+ concewing this thing in his 
heart,” or “the love of money,” 
Mr. B. does not condescend to 
tell us. Itis very desirable, that, 
if Mr. B.’s + design,’ “ purpose,” 
*¢ determination,” ‘+ LOVE OF MO- 
NEY,” *¢ desire,” “ lust,” ** serpent,” 
or “ Satan,” should instigate him 
to write again, he will teil us 
what these things mean. 

Acts, xxvi. 18. “+ To open their 
eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance among them which 


are sanctified by faith that is in 
me.” Here Mr. B. after several 
comments, says, p. 109, “ The 
darkness of ignorance, sapersti- 
tion, and wickedness, were the 
Satan from which Paul turned 
men, and this he did by the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ.” 
There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, according to Mr. B. that the 
passage should read in the follow- 
ing manner: *To open their 
eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power 
of darkness of ignorance, super- 
stition, and wickedness,” unto God, 
that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and _ inheritance 
among them which are sanctified 
by faith that is in me.’ 

Romans, xvi. 20. ‘ And the 
God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly.” Here 
Mr. B. says, p. 109, * The term 
Satan is frequently used to de- 
signate the persecuting Jews, and 
this declaration of the apostle is 
agreeable to the fact, for they 


were bruised under the feet of 
Christians in the destruction ot 


their city and temple, and disper- 
sion among all nations as our 
Lord predicted, Matt. xxiv.” It 
seems then, that Paul ought to 
have said, ¢‘ And the God of peace 
shall bruise the persecuting Jews” 
under vour feet shortly.’ 
1Cor.v.5. To deliver such 
an one unto Satan for the des- 
truction of the flesh, that the 


spirit may be saved in the day of 


the Lord Jesus.” On this pas- 
sage Mr. B. comes to the con- 
clusion, p. 111, that the term 


Satan means, * the adversaries of 


the Gospel.” It seems, there- 
fore, that Paul expressed himseli 
ambiguously, and ought to have 
been more explicit. Indeed, how 
much is it to be regretted, that 
the Corinthian church did not 
have a Mr. Balfour to interpret 






































for them! The passage under 
consideration, according to Mr. 
B. should read thus: ¢ To deliver 
such an one unto “ the adversaries 
of the gospel,” for the destruction 
of the flesh, that the spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.’ 

1 Tim. i. 20. “Of whom is 
Hymeneus and Alexander ; whom 
I have delivered unto Satan, that 
they may learn not to blas- 
pheme.” Mr. B. says, “the re- 
marks on the last text are suffi- 
cient here.”’ 'The passage, there- 
fore, should read in this manner : 
‘Of whom is Hymeneus and 
Alexander ; whom | have deliver- 
ed unto “the adversaries of the 
gospel,” that they may learn not 
to blaspheme.’ 

1 Cor. vii. 5.  Defraud ye 
not one the other, except it be 
with consent for a time, that ye 
may give yourselves to fasting 
and prayer; and come together 
again, that Satan tempt you not 
for your incontinency.” On this 
passage also, Mr. B. concludes, p. 
1J1, that Satan may mean * the 
adversaries of the gospel,” and 
perhaps “lust or sinful desire.” 
The passage then ought to stand 
thus: * Defraud ye not one the 
other, except it be with consent 
for a time, that ye may give 
yourselves to fasting and prayer ; 
and come together again, that 
‘+ the adversaries of the gospel,” or 
*¢ lust or sinful desire,” tempt you 
not for your incontinency.’ 

2 Cor. ii. 11. ++ Lest Satan should 
get an advantage of us: for we 
are not ignorant of his devices.” 
On this text Mr. B. reters us to his 
exposition of 1 Cor. v. 5, where 
he says, Satan means *“ the adver- 
saries of the Gospel.” ‘To obtain 
Paul’s meaning, then, we must 
read, ‘ Lest * the adversaries of the 
Gospel” should get an advantage 


of us: for we are not ignorant of 
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his devices.’ But Mr. B. says, ‘1 
may just add, that the Scripture 
usage of the term Satan, would 
warrant us to say, that an unfor- 
giving temper of mind was the 
Satan here referred to.” The 
passage, with this interpretation, 
may read thus: ‘Lest “ an unfor- 
giving temper of mind” should get 
an advantage of us: for we are 
not ignorant of his devices.’ 

2 Cor. xi. 14. “ And no mar- 
vel; for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light.” 
On this passage, pp. 112, 113, 
Mr. B. endeavors to prove, as in 
other places, that Satan means 
“the unbelieving and persecuting 
Jews.” Inorder to get the true 
sense of the Apostle, then, we 
must read this and the following 
passage thus: ‘And no marvel; 
for “the unbelieving and persecut- 
ing Jews’ himself is transformed 
into an angel of light. There- 
fore it is no great thing if his 
ministers also be transformed as 
the ministers of righteousness ; 
whose end shall be according to 
their works.’ Mr. B. also says, 
that the term Satan’ means. 
‘the unbelieving and persecuting 
Jews,” in the following passages, 
which I shall cite severally, ac- 
cording to the common version. 
and read according to his transla- 
tion. 2 Cor. xii. 7. * And lest I 
should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, lest | 
should be exalted above meas- 
ure.” Mr. B. ¢ And lest 1 should 
be exalted above measure through 
the abundance of the revelations, 
there was given to me a thorn in 
the tlesh, the messenger of * the 
unbelieving and persecuting Jews” 
to buffet me, lest I should be ex- 
alted above measure.’ 1 Thes. ii. 
18. * Wheretore we would have 
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come to you, even I Paul, once 
and again; but Satan hindered 
us.” Mr. B. ‘Wherefore we 
would have come to you, even [ 
Paul, once and again; but “ the 
unbelieving and persecuting Jews” 
hindered us.2 2 Thes. ii. 9. 
‘ven him whose coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all 
power and signs, and lying won- 
ders.” Mr. B. *Even him whose 
coming is after the working of 
“the unbelieving and persecuting 
Jews,”’ with all power and signs, 
and lying wonders.’ 1 Tim. v. 
15. “For some are already turned 
aside after Satan.’ Mr. B. * For 
some are already turned aside 
after ‘“ the unbelieving and perse- 
cuting Jews.’ 

Rey. ii. 9. “1 know thy works, 
and tribulation, and pqyerty, (but 
thou art rich,) and I know the 
blasphemy of them who say 
they are Jews, and are not, but 
are the synagogue of Satan.” 
On this passage Mr. B. remarks, 
p. 115, ** The persons spoken of, 
said they were Jews, but were not. 
They were of the synagogue of 
Satan, or adversary; or they be- 
longed to the synagogue of the 
unbelieving, persecuting Jews.” 
Mr. B. therefore, has, at once, 
let us into the true meaning of 
the passage. “I know thy works, 
and tribulation, aud poverty, (but 
thou art rich,) and [I know the 
biasohemy of them who say they 
are Jews, and are not, but are 
the synagogue of “ the unbeliev- 
ing, persecuting Jews.’ He also 
makes the term, Satan, mean the 
same persons, in the following 
passage. Rey. iii. 9. “ Behold, | 
will make them of the synagogue 
of Satan, which say they are 
Jews and are not, but do lie ; be- 
hold, | will make them to come 
and worship before thy feet, and 
to know that I have loved thee.” 
Mr. B. ¢ Behold, I will make them 
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of the synagogue of “the unbe- 
heving, persecuting Jews,’ which 
say they are Jews and are not, 
but do lie; behold, 1 will make 
them to come and worship before 
thy feet, and to know that I have 
loved thee.’ 

Rev. ii. 13. “I know thy 
works, and where thou dwellest. 
even where Satan’s seat is: and 
thou holdest fast my name, and 
hast not denied my faith, even in 
those days wherein Antipas was 
my faithful martyr, who was slain 
among you, where Satan dwel- 
leth.” Here Mr. B. remarks, “Ii 
Satan is only rendered adversary, 
all difficulty is at once removed.” 
So Mr. B. will give us the true 
sense, by reading it thus : ‘| know 
thy works, and where thou dwell- 
est, even where ‘“ adversary’s” 
seat is: and thou holdest fast my 
name,and hast not denied my faith, 
evenin those days wherein Antipas 
was my faithful martyr, who was 
slain among you, where “ adversa- 
ry” dwelleth.? So also in Rev. ii. 
24. %¢ But unto you [ say, and unto 
the rest in Thyatira, As many as 
have not this doctrine, and which 
have not known the depths of 
Satan, as they speak; I will put 
upon you none other burden.” 
Mr. B. * But unto you I say, and 
unto the rest in ‘Thyatira, as many 
as have not this doctrine, and 
which have not known the depths 
of “+ adversary,” as they speak ; I 
will put upon you none other 
burden.” 

How much to be lamented, 
that Mr. B. did not live in the 
days of King James I. of Eng- 
land. Ma rHerEs. 
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From the Western Intelligencer. 
THE STRAIGHT ROAD. 
President N—- once preached 
a discourse near Schenectady, in 




















which he set forth the intense and 
eternal torments of the finally 
impenitent. One of our modern 
restorationists heard the _ dis- 
course; and, having ‘“ an itching 


palm” to show his knowledge of 


futurity and divine dispositions, 
he followed the President to the 
house, where he took tea after 
the exercises of the day were 
closed, and introduced himself, by 
saying to Mr. N , * Well, Sir, 
I have been to hear you preach, 
and have come here to request 
you to prove your doctrine.” “I 
thought | had proved it; for I 
took the Bible for testimony,” 
was the reply. ‘ Well, I do not 
find any thing in my Bible to 
prove that the sinner is eternally 
damned, and | do not believe any 
suci: thing.’ ** What do you be- 
lieve?” Why, I believe that 
mankind will be judged according 
to the deeds done in the body, 
and those that deserve punish- 
ment, will be sent to hell, and re- 
main there until the debt is paid,” 
&c. Says Mr. N——, “I have 
but a word to say to you; and 
first—for what did Christ die? 
And lastly—there is a straight 
road to Heaven; but if you are 
determined to go round through 
Hell, to get there, i cannot help 
it.’ The man took his leave, 
but his mind was “ill at ease.” 
There is a straight road to Heaven, 
still rang in his ears: he went 
home, read his Bible attentively, 
and was soon convinced of and 
acknowledged his error; and af- 
ter a suitable time, united with 
the followers of the Lamb. 
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SLANDER. 

A person who can live in this 

world without suffering slander, 

must be too stupid or insignificant 
to claim attention. 


Slander.—Busy Bodies. 


BUSY BODIES. 

“And withal they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house ; 
and not only idle but tattlers also, and 
busy bodies, speaking things which they 
ought not.” 

A very favorable argument for 
the divine™authenticity of the sa- 
cred scriptures, is to be derived 
from their perfect exhibition of 
the human character. They de- 
lineate it in all the variations of its 
formation, as it is influenced by 
prosperity and adversity, by vir- 
tue and by vice, with an accuracy 
so complete, that the most ordi- 
nary proficient in the knowledge 
of human nature and of the Bible 
must be convinced that nothing 
but the inspiration of the Almighty 
could have originated such a cor- 
rect representation. ‘The pas- 
sage which is placed at the head 
of this article, tells us of tnose 
who are idlers, wanderers, tattlers, 
speaking things they ought not. 
The light of almost every day 
furnishes illustrations of this di- 
vine declaration. They are to 
be found not only among the poor- 
er and inferior grades of society ; 
but they can be numbered where 
affluence, where intelligence, and 
where honor resides. These 
habits of idleness and of defama- 
tion are having too much influ- 
ence in society.—They are en- 
gendering evils which tend to 
undermine the felicity of individ- 
uals, and the peace and good 
order of communities. It is time 
now, when so much is doing to 
exterminate vice as it is fostered 
by the intemperate, the profane, 
and the sabbath breaker, that 
SOMETHING Should be done to de- 
stroy the contagion which these 
practices are emitting into our 
moral atmosphere. I cannot be- 
lieve that there is a consciousness 
in many who accustom themselves 
to these practices, of their deteri- 
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erating and pestiferous influence. 
—A moment’s attention, however, 
must give their true tendency. 
“dnd withal they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to 
house.”’ idieness, then, first pre- 
sents itself for notice. Now ina 
community like ours, made re- 
splendent as it is by religion and 
literature, a vagrant, idle, wan- 
dering individual, whose very 
appearance, the tatters of whose 
attire, the expressions of whose 


visage, and the sluggishness of 


whose actions, at once conveys to 
the beholder his character, and 
fills him with feelings indignant 
at the thought that this wretch- 
ed miscreant is bound to him by 
the common ties of humanity. 


sut why should our feelings of 


indignation be less highly grad- 
uated when the idler comes betore 
us in the garb of respectability ? 
There are reasons then which 
should not in the least permit 
them to wane. ‘Lhe comeiiness 
of his dress and the gentility of his 
appearance should create in us 
the reflection of the time he is 
wasting, which might be con- 
sumed in purposes beneticial to 
mankind. The splendor of attire 
onght never to be the panoply 
to shield vice from punishment. 
This man is an idier; he is not at 
his occupation. Neither friend- 
ship, nor business, nor civility 
requires him about you with the 
frequency his visits are repeated. 
He lounges arounl you at your 
dwellings; he comes near you 
in your places of business: and 
he havats the hours of your re- 
tirement.—Aud still the ensigns 
of civility are held out to him. 
A character like this, consuming 
the precious moments of his ex- 
istence in * wandering about from 
house to house.” ought not to be 
the recipient either of urbanity 
or regard. 
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These characters are ‘not 
only idle” * but tattlers also, and 
busy bodies, speaking things which 
they ought not.” Business may 
plead for frequent intercourse 
with our neighbors, and then we 
speak things which we ought. 
But when this intercourse is sup- 
ported neither by business nor by 
friendship, then are we entitled 
to make the inference that things 
are spoken which ought not to be. 
‘Then we are upheld in supposing 
that the theme of conversation is 
not what interests the votary of 
religion; not what charms the 
lover ot science; not what excites 
the glow of patriotism, nor what 
gives the political aspirant new 
zest for clambering the rugged 
ascent to honor.—No: Suca 
themes as these interest not 
these * busy bodies.” Persons, 
characters, must be their spbjects. 
The business of neighbors must be 
canvassed. ‘Their plans must be 
scrutinized, and if in their ingenui- 
ty they are not exceeded, must 
be misrepresented and perverted. 
The conversation which these 
‘* busy bodies” hear in one family 
must be made to savour of person- 
al reprehension when retailed in 
the next, and thus be made the 
seeds whose fruits are perpetual 
hostilities to harass the peace of 
those who always “had taken 
sweet counsel together and walk- 
ed to the house of God in com- 
pany.’ When these “ busy bo- 
dies” see persons who from their 
acts, their measures, and their or- 
dinary demeanor, they imagine, 
design to obtain an bonorable 
rank in the community, they must 
assail their characters with all 
that asperity of language and vi- 
rulence of invective in their pow- 
er to command.—For the truth 
of these remarks let the existing 
state of things, as almost every 
town will exhibit, speak. Cannot 
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the reader call to his ‘ mind’s 
eye’ characters who are here 
correctly pourtrayed? Can he 
not call up before him many who 
have “withal learnt to be idle, 
wandering about from house to 
house ; and not only adle but tuttlers 
also, and busy bodies, speaking 
things which they ought not,” cre- 
ating their tales of slander, and 
zeaiously publishing them to the 
world ?—Now, | seriousty ask, 
what is the incentive to the ac- 
tions of these * busy bodies’? Is 
it to effect the reformation of 
those upon whom they shower 
their calumny ! It cannot be; for 
its victims are generally of supe- 
rior merit to those by whom they 
are offered a sacrifice. It can be 
nought but that passion which 
prompted the adversary of souls 
to enter the garden of paradise, 
and there to disturb the quiet of 
our first progenitors. 

In view of these things, ought 
not something to he done ? Ought 
domestic tranquillity longer to “be 
invaded by these : busy bodies,’ 
“who go about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom they may de- 
vour,” when the evil can be so 
easily remedied? Yes: we trust 
there can something be done. 
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Let them who thus make ship- 
wreck of character, who thus love 
to despoil merit of its loveliness 
and virtue of its attractions, 
however elevated they are by 
their wealth or their intelligence, 
be made to wear the badge of the 
‘CALUMNIATOR, at which society 
may jiook and avoid them.—Could 
this be done, and what is more 
easy ? character would not long 
be blackened by slander.—Inno- 
cence would not long be enrobed 


in the habiliments of guilt. If 


society would manifest their opin- 
ion of these * busy bodies’ by such 
overt expressions as could not be 
hid from them, their number 
would rapidly diminish. The 
want of this manifestation is the 
only bar to their retormatiov. 
Let individuals come out and 
boldly express their scorn, when 
they behold the calumniator busy 
at his work of defamation. Let 
the press, which has too long been 
silent, send forth its influence ; let 
the sacred functionary of the pul- 
pit more frequently “ cry aloud 
and spare not” those who belong 
to the community of * busy bodies.’ 
Let these things be done, and the 
werk of reformation is begun. 
VERITAS. 
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Review or Tracts published by 
the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

[Continued from page 252.] 

Tue ninth ‘Tract in the series is 

entitled “* Causes of the Progress 

of Liberal Christianity in New- 

England.” It is assumed by the 

writer, that the Unitarians of 

New-England have widely de- 

parted from the religious system 

of the early settlers of this coun- 
try. ‘+ Never,” says he, ‘“ has 
there been a change og or 
more remarkable.” (p. 3.) It is 


> 


farther assumed, that this change 
consists in a series of improve- 
ments—a great increase of light 
and knowledge which entitle it 
to be regarded asa reformation. 
And still farther it is assumed, that 
this reformation has advanced 
more rapidly and gloriously in 
New-England, than in any other 
part of the Christian world. For 
this last fact, three specific rea- 
sons are assigned: First, “ the 
character of our puritan ances- 
tors ;*° second, * the popular cast 
of our religious institutions ; and 
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third, “the interest taken by in- 
telligent laymen in theological 
discussions.” 

The first assumption of this 
writer we admit—in as strong 
terms as he has expressed it. 
Unitarians have departed widely 
indeed from the religious system 
of their “ puritan ancestors ;” and 
the changes they have effected 
in some places are as remarkable 
as they are great. It is remark- 
able that they should be able to 
introduce an entirely new order 
of things—another Saviour, and 
another Gospel—into some of the 
largest and wealthiest congrega- 
tions in the land, and to do it with 
so much secrecy and art, that no 
great commotions should be ex- 
cited, and no livings forfeited— 
that few should be disquieted, or 
alarmed, or suspect indeed that 
any change was going on, until 
the whole was accomplished, and 
they were prepared to acquiesce 
in it. 

The second assumption we of 
course deny; and hope to make 
it appear, before we are through, 
that this denial is not without 
reason. 

Respecting the third, we are 
still in doubt, the confidence ex- 
pressed by the writer of the 
Tract, notwithstanding. We have 
yet to learn, that the progress of 
Unitarianism in this country, du- 
ring the last thirty or forty years, 
has been more rapid than it has 
been in other countries, and at 
other periods—more rapid than it 
was in the East, in the days of 
Arius; or than it was in Poland, 
in the days of the younger So- 
cinus; or than it has been more 
recently in some parts of Europe. 
But this is a point of very little 
consequence. 

The great questions to be de- 
cided are these ; whether Unita- 
rianism is indeed an improvement 


upon the religious system of our 
Puritan ancestors; and whether 
its introduction and progress in 
New-England have been effected 
by the operation of causes such as 
the writer of the ‘Tract assigns. 

Unitarians often speak of them- 
selves as reformers, and seem to 
think that they are very piously 
engaged in carrying forward the 
reformation from Popery. Lu- 
ther, and those who followed him, 
did ‘what they could; but they 
were very far from accomplishing 
the work which they commenced. 
They were enabled to break 
away from the spiritual tyranny 
of Rome, and to expose and 
abolish some of the Popish errors 
and abuses in point of order and 
discipline ; but it was left tor 
Unitarians of the ninteeuth cen- 
tury to finish the work of re- 
formation, by exposing and extir- 
pating the remaining errors and 
delusions of Popery, particularly 
in regard to doctrines.* 

In considering this subject, it 
will be needful to ascertain as de- 
finitely as possible, in what this 
new reformation from Popery 
consists, and to what lengths it 
has been already carried. By 
this means, our readers will be 
able to judge for themselves whe- 
ther it is more properly a refor- 
mation, or a relapse—a high ad- 
vance in religious knowledge, or 
a reverting back to the exploded 
heresies of other times. 

These self-styled reformers be- 
gin with rejecting the plenary in- 
sptration of the Holy Scriptures.t 
They next discard the doctrine 
of the Trinity, regarding the Sun 
(to use their own language) as 
‘infinitely inferior” to the Fa- 

* See Christian Examiner, Vol. iii. p. 76. 

+See Christian Register, Nov. 4, 1826. 
Also, ‘Improved Version of New Testa- 
ment,” and ‘ Le Clerc on Inspiration,” both 
of which have been published, with high en- 
comiums, by Unitarians of New England. 
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ther, and denying that there is, in 
the sense commonly received, any 
Holy Ghost.* They deny the 
original apostacy of man. It is 
not,’ we are told, “« the way of 
heaven with our race, to begin 
with that which is perfect, and 
let decline and corruption suc- 
ceed.”t| They deny the doctrine 
of total depravity, insisting that 
‘‘ wickedness, so tar from being 
the prevailing part of human 
character, makes but an incon- 
siderable part of it.”t They de- 
scribe regeneration as “* a change, 
either from the Jewish religion, 
or the idolatrous religion of the 
Gentiles, to the open protession 
and sincere belief of the Christian 
religion ;” but that the term ‘ is 
without meaning,” when applied 
to those who have been born and 
educated under the Gospel.Q As 
to the atonement, they openly de- 
clare, that they ‘“* would resort to 
the less chilling creed of the 
Atheist, rather than admit it.’’|| 
Justification by faith in Christ, is 
also rejected. “To build the 
hope of pardon on the indepen- 
dent and infinite sufficiency of 
Jesus Christ, is to build on an un- 
scriptural and false foundation.” 
“Those persons deceive them- 
selves, who, in the apprehension 
of death, lay hold on the merits 
of Christ, and expect to enter 
heaven in consequence.”"|_ ‘The 
future and eternal punishment of 
the wicked *+is another doctrine 
which,” as we are told, ** most 
Unitarians of the present day 
concur in rejecting.” ** They dis- 
believe the existence of fullen 
angels, and probably also of holy 

*Chris. Disciple, New Series, v. 1. p. 386. 

t Chris. Examiner, vol. iii. p. 17. 

t Ware’s Letters to Trin. and Cal. p. 24. 

§ Chris. Disciple, 1822, pp. 419, 420. 

| See Lamson’s ordination ser. at Danvers. 

{ Chris. Disciple, New Se. vol.i. p. 410, 
and Chris. Register. Nov. 4, 1826. _ 

** Chris. Dis. New Series, vol. i. p. 451, 
and Bancrofit’s Sermons, pp. $91—409. 
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angels, representing the language 
of scripture on this subject as 
“imagery borrowed from the 
oriental philosophy, and not to be 
taken in a literal sense.”* Uni- 
tarians discard the idea of a 
Church, as separate from the con- 
gregation. ‘The distinction at- 
tempted to be kept up between 
the two,” they tell us, ‘is in 
most respects artificial, and with- 
out a counterpart in nature.” 


They hold that the property of 


the Church is the property of the 
congregation ; and that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper should 
be open alike to all. ‘We have 
no more business,”’ say they, “ to 
shut up this ordinance to a pecu- 
liar and chosen few, than we have 
to treat in a similar manner any 
of the public services of the 
sanctuary. We have as much 
right to stand upon the threshold 
of a Church, and to forbid any 
worshipper to enter, as to stand 
before the communion table, and 
forbid him to approach.” Some 
indeed maintain that every one, 
whether layman or clergyman, is 
authorised and qualitied to admin- 
ister the special ordinances of the 
gospel.t Unitarians differ from 
the generality of Christians in re- 
gard to the observance of the 
sabbath. They think “ there is a 
general superstition and a Purita- 
nical strictness’? on this subject, 
‘‘which infects and injures the 
minds of multitudes in this cous- 
try. We want,” say they, “no 
demure looks, nor gloomy penan- 
ces, on a day which is pre-emi- 
nently designed for the promotion 
of religion and happiness. ‘Vhere 
ought to be no unnecessary or 
severe restraints enjoined.”— 

* Improved Version of New Test. passin 
especially p. 422. 

t Chris. Register, Sept. 16, 1826, aud Ch 
Examiuer, vol. iu. p. 10, and Mr. Colman’s 


speech before the American Unitarian Asse- 
ciation, May 24, 1827 
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Children especially ought to be 
indulged with suitable recrea- 
tions.* Unitarians are totally 
averse to an examination into the 
religious opinions of persons, un- 
der any pretence, or on any 
occasion whatever. ‘+ No such 
examination of candidates for or- 
dination, or tor admission to our 
communion or fellowship, with 
whatever softening pretences it 
may be proposed, should ever be 
acquiesced in.”{ Indeed they 
hold that mere error is innocent, 
and of no account. The de- 
nunciations of heaven were never 
uttered against error of faith, but 
error of practice.” ‘+ Jesus nei- 
ther condemned, censured, nor 
judged any man for his errors.’’{ 
And yet with marvellous consis- 
tency, Unitarians denounce the 
whole system ot the Orthodox as 
absurd, unscriptural, and perne- 
cious,” deciaring that they con- 
sider ‘+ transubstantiation itself a 
less monstrous doctrine than the 
five points of Calvin.”’|| 

We might proceed to greater 
lengths; but the disclosures al- 
ready made will enable our read- 
ers to judge of the nature of the 
changes attempted to be intro- 
duced, and of the justness of their 
claims to be regarded as improve- 
ments. Unitarians flatter one ano- 
ther with the appellation of re- 


formers ; and they are endeavor- 


ing to pass off this imposition upon 
the world. But instead of carry- 


ing forward the reformation of 


the sixteenth ceatury, they are 
laboring to pull down every thing, 
which those early reformers es- 
tublished, at the peril of their 
lives, and with the price of their 
blood. And in place of the actual 

* Chris. Examiner, vol. iv. p. 115, and Ch. 
Register, March i1, 1826. 

t Chris. Disciple, 1822, p. 54. 

t Unit. Mis. 1822, p. 175, and 1821, p. 54. 

|| Chris. Examiner, vol. iii. p. 76, and Mr. 
Gannet’s speech before Amer. Unit. Assoc. 
May 29, 1827. 


system of the reformers, they are 
substituting errors very nearly 
resembling those, which infested, 
and troubled, and in some instan- 
ces rent, the reformed Churches. 
Our Unitarians would have us 
believe that they are making 
great improvements, and have re- 
ceived a vast increase of light, on 
the subject of religion. But there 
were Unitarians in the sixteenth 
century, as well as now; and 
some who very nearly resembled 
those of the present day. The 
reformers were acquainted with 
them, and with their doctrine; 
and had they thought it consistent 
with the Bible they might have 
embraced it. Bat so far from 
this, they rejected and abhorred 
it. ‘hey reasoned, they expos- 
tulated, with those who did em- 
brace it; and if incorrigible, ex- 
cluded them from their company 
and fellowship.* And could these 
devoted men, from the celestial 
glory, now hear and reply to the 
pretensions of Unitarians in New 
England to be their coadjutors 
and followers, we are bound to 
believe they would disown them. 
They might be expected to say, 
‘ your foundation and ours is in- 
finitely different. You trust in 
your own merits ; we in the merits 
of Christ. You think your robes 
have never been much defiled ; 
ours have been washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 
You refuse divine honors to the 
Saviour; but we unite forever 
with the heavenly host in saying, 
worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
aud glory, and blessing. Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb, torever 
and ever.’ 

And Unitarians have as little 


* See Mosh. Ecc. Hist. vol. iv. p. 471. 
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claim to be considered the genu- 
ine followers of the Puritans, as 
they have of the reformers. It 
is customary for them to extol the 
Puritans, especially the early 
settlers of New England. No- 
thing is too good, or too honora- 
ble, to be said, on certain occa- 
sions, in praise of these adven- 
turous and excellent men. But 
as our Saviour once said to the 
Pharisees, “If ye were Abra- 
ham’s children, ye would do the 
works ot Abraham ;”’ so now it 
may be said to Unitarians, «li ye 
were the followers of the Puri- 
tans, ye would believe their doc- 
trines, and imitate their worthy 
example.” It was the religious 
doctrines of our ancestors which 
brought them to this country. 
Had they believed, with modern 
Unitarians, that mere differences 
of opinion are of little conse- 
quence, and that no man is cul- 
pable tor his errors; they never 
would have come here. Their 
religious doctrines were, not the 
accidental appendages, but the 
very elements of their character. 
These constituted them what 
they were. With other views of 
religious truth, they must have 
been totally different men. On 
what grounds, then, do those, 
who reject their religious system 
throughout, and whose characters 
are formed under the influence 
of another Gospel, pretend to be 
their genuine followers, and their 
most devoted friends ? 

It is amusing to consider the 
various pretences under which 
Unitarians lay claim to an almost 
exclusive discipleship of the Pu- 
ritans.—One is, the Puritans were 
friends of religious liberty and of 
free inquiry; and so, say Unitari- 
ans, are we.* And what denomi- 

* Those who wish to see the good feelings 


of some Unitarians, and their very ardent 
love of Christian liberty, most illustriously 
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nation of Christians can be found 
in New England, who will not 
respond with them, “ So are we’? 
One would think, from the lan- 
guage of Unitarians on this sub- 
ject, that all around them were 
in bondage, and that they alone 
had achieved their spiritual inde- 
pendence. But the truth is, oth- 
er denominations are as free as 
they. Others think as they please 
on the subject of religion, and 
worship Ged according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 
—Unitarians seem to infer, be- 
cause others do not coincide with 
them, that they cannot possibly 
be at liberty to judge and act for 
themselves. But the truth is, 
other denominations do not coin- 
cide with them, because they are 
thus at liberty. They do think 
as they please on the subject of 
religion, and for this very reason 
they are not, and never can be, 
Unitarians. 

In the Tract before us, Unitari- 
ans claim moral affinity with their 
Puritan ancestors, because like 
them, say they, “we shrink not 
from an avowal of our dissent 
from popular and long established 


errors, from a dread of the cry of 


innovation.” (p. 8.) On reading 
this, our minds involuntarily re- 
verted to certain published let- 
ters which passed from Unitarians 
in this country to those in Eng- 
land, several years ago. Unita- 
rianism, says a distinguished pro- 
moter of the doctrine in Boston, 
“has spread very extensively in 
New England; but I believe 
there is only one Church profes- 
sedly Unitarian.” Another letter- 
writer, in the same sentiment, at- 
tempts an apology for the studied 
concealment practised by the Uni- 
tarian ministers of Boston, in the 
exemplified, may recur to facts published 
pp: 319, 320, of the last Vol, of the Christian 
fagazine. 
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following terms: ‘+ Can it be ex- 
pected, upon the common princi- 
ples of human nature, of a body 
of clergy, nursed in the lap of 
ease and affluence, and placed in 
a station of such high secular 
consideration and comfort, as that 
of the ministers in Boston, that 
they should come forward, and 
by an open profession of unpopular 
truth, voluntarily risk the loss of 
all their temporal dignity and com- 
fort, and incur the contempt and 
enmity of many, who are now their 
warmest admirers and friends ? 
Who will venture to say of him- 
self, that his virtue would be 
equal to the trial?”* Yet the 
Unitarian ministers of Boston 
have now the effrontery to claim 
alliance with the dauntless Puri- 
tans, on the ground of their open 
and intrepid inculcation of unpop- 
ular truth!! «+ We, like those 
lion-hearted Christians who first 
visited our shores, never shrink 
from an avowal of our dissent 
from popular and long established 
errors, from a dread of the cry 
of innovation, or from the fear of 
forfeiting our temporal dignity 
and comfort” !! 

But the most ridiculous of all 
the pretences, on which Unita- 
rians claim aflinity with the Puri- 
tans, is, not that the Puritans were 
with them in sentiment, (this is 
not pretended) but they believe they 
WOULD BE with them in sentiment, 
if they were alive at the present 
time. Says the writer ofthe Tract, 
1 believe, as I believe I live, 
that if the Fathers of New Eng- 
land, if Robinson, and Higginson, 
Bradford, and Winthrop, had been 
born two hundred years later, 
they would have been found 
among our warmest and most el- 
fective coadjutors.” (p. 8.) ‘This 
truly is a singular ground of al- 


* History of American Unitarianism, pp. 
b1—46. 
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leged discipleship—such, we pre- 
sume, as was never urged before 
—and such as any other denomi- 
nation on earth might urge, with 
equal reason. Should the Qua- 
kers, some of whom had the mis- 
fortune to be hung, for their va- 
garies, in the early days of New 
England—or the Universalists— 
or the Swedenborgians, claim to 
be the genuine followers of the 
Puritans, because they “ believe, 


as they believe they live, that if 


the Puritans had been born two 
hundred years later, they would 
have been found among their 
warmest and most effective coad- 
jutors ;°’ the pretence would be 
just as reasonable in their mouths, 
as it is in the mouths of modern 
Unitarians. The truth is our Pu- 
ritan ancestors were not Quakers, 
or Universalists, or Swedenborgi- 
ans; and newther were they Unita- 
rians. And the reason why they 
were not was, not, as the writer 
of the Tract insinuates, that they 
were not sufficiently advanced in 
religious knowledge, and that suf- 
ficient truth had not yet * beam- 
ed from the sacred word: for 
there were Unitarians in the days 
of our Fathers, and all the lead- 
ing errors, which have since been 
broached on the subject of the 
Trinity, had been broached then. 
Arius, and Socinus, and a hundred 
others, had denied this doctrine, 
and every possible theory re- 
specting the person of Christ had 
been, by one and another, adopt- 
ed and inculcated. Pelagius had 
denied the doctrines of depravity 
and regeneration. And Arminius 
had assailed Calvinism at all 
points, with as much learning and 
ability as it has ever been assailed 
since. Our Fathers were not 
so rude and ignorant that they 
had never heard of these things. 
They had heard of them, and they 
knew them well. They knew 
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as much about Unitarianism, as 
they desired to know, or as they 
needed to know; and had they 
been disposed to embrace it, they 
had a fair opportunity. But they 
rejected it. They abhorred it. 
They could not find it in their Bi- 
bles, nor could they find any thing 
congenial with it, in the temper 
of their hearts. Had it followed 
them, they would have extirpat- 
ed it, or they would have fled 
from it. Had it been urged upon 
them, they would have resisted it, 
even unto death. And could they 
have forseen that, in less than 
two centuries, it would spring up 
in the Churches they were plant- 
ing, and in the Seminary they 
were consecrating to the glory of 
their Saviour, perverting their 
charities, and poisonimg the prin- 
ciples of their children; what 
would have been their astonish- 
ment and grief! The prospect 
would have wrung their hearts ! 
They would have wept over it, 
with tears of blood! And yet 
their Unitarian successors and 
descendants now rise up and say, 
‘If our Fathers had known as 
much as we, they would have 
been Unitarians too! If they had 
been born two hundred years la- 
ter, they would have been our 
warmest and most effective coad- 
jutors!”? ‘The poor Pilgrims, it 
seems, believed and acted as well 
as they knew, but they did not 
know but little. They had not 
made those vast attainments, of 
which their children vaunt. The 
reformation from Popery had 
then but just begun; and the sci- 
ence of *“ not believing,”’ which is 
laid down as a first principle of 
the Unitarian school, was not un- 
derstood so thoroughly as it is at 
present. 

But though our Puritan ances- 
tors did not know enough to be 
Unitarians, they knew enough, it 
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seems, to pave and prepare the 
way for its introduction and pro- 
gress in future years; as the wri- 
ter of the Tract before us men- 
tions their charaeter and example 
as a first and principal reason of 
the present prevalence of Unita- 
rianism in New England.—But 
this is assigning a very strange 
influence to the example of the 
worthy Pilgrims. We had sup- 
posed that a good example ordi- 
narily had influence, by furnishing 
inducements for imitation. The 
proper influence of Christ’s ex- 
ample is to make us like him. 
And this is the legitimate influ- 
ence of all good example. But 
the good example of the Puritans 
we are told has had a directly 
contrary influence. It has con- 
tributed to introduce and spread 
a system of religion, such as they 
rejected and abhorred. They 
were, to a man, the undoubting 
believers and promoters of the 
Orthodox faith. The doctrines of 
Christ’s divinity and atonement, 
of depravity and regeneration, of 
saints’ election and perseverence, 
with others of a kindred nature, 
constituted the special nutriment 
of their souls. These were ‘the 
sincere milk of the word,”’ upon 
which they fed, and by which 
they thrived. And yet their ex- 
ample is now assigned as a reason 
for the rejection of all these doc- 
trines, and for the introduction of 
an opposite system—the preva- 
lence of another Gospel! Our 
Puritan Fathers were the found- 
ers and unfailing friends of 
the Churches of New England, 
strengthening them by their ex- 
ample and influence, and sustain- 
ing them by their charities and 
their prayers. And yet their ex- 
ample is now assigned as a prime 
reason for the introduction of a 
system, which is breaking down 
these Churches, stripping them 
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of their funds, denying them the 
right to elect their own Pastors, 
opening their communion to the 
world, and which is in fact merg- 
ing them in those mere civil cor- 
porations with which they sever- 
ally stand connected! Our Fath- 
ers were also the friends of the 
sabbath, observing it with exem- 
plary devotedness, as near as 
they were able according to the 
requisitions of the divine law. 
But their example is now assigned 
as a reason for the introduction 
of asystem, which “ wants no de- 
mure looks” upon this sacred day, 
and sneers even at the imperfect 
manner in which Orthodox Chris- 
tians endeavour to keep it, as “a 
general superstition, and a Puri- 
tanical strictness!” But enough 
of this. The charging of the 
prevalence of Unitarianism in 
New England upon the example 
of our Puritan Ancestors, is the 
most ridiculous charge ever 
made, or ever attempted to be 
refuted. “It is time,” says the 
writer of the Tract, ** for men to 
be done with the senseless clam- 
or, that Unitarians have departed 
from the principles of the Fathers 
ot New England.” But we reply, 
‘[t is time for Unitarians to be 
done with the senseless clamor, 
that they have not departed from 


the principles of the Fathers of 


New England.” The truth is, 
they have departed from these 
principles, toto celo. In the re- 
ligious world, they, and their 
Puritan ancestors, are perfect 
antipodes, Unitarians cannot 
preach a sermon, in consistency 
with their own principles, with- 


out condemning the principles of 


their Fathers. ‘They cannot take 
a step, or lift a hand, for the ad- 
vancement of their religious sys- 
tem, without virtually passing a 
vote of censure upon the system 
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of the early settlers of this happy 
country. 

Unitarians may think to atone 
for their dereliction of the prin- 
ciples of their Fathers, by heap- 
ing honors upon their names and 
memories; but the thought is 
vain. For after ali they can say, 
the truth of the case remains the 
same. If their Fathers were 
right, they are wrong; and if 
they are right, their Fathers 
were wrong. They cannot honor 
their Fathers, without condemn- 
ing themselves; and they cannot 
honor themselves, without con- 
demning their Fathers. The 
truth cannot by any means be con- 
cealed or disguised, that Unitari- 
ans are a totally different sort of 
men from the early settlers of this 
country. In a religious view, 
there isno communion, or fellow- 
ship, or even resemblance, be- 
tween them. And Unitarianism, 
so far from being introduced 
among us by the example of our 
ancestors, was introduced in face 
of their example. It was intro- 
duced, and has prevailed, in oppo- 
sition to the whole weight of 
their example and influence. 

The second cause of the pro- 
gress of Unitarianism in New 
England “is to be found,” says 
the Tract, “in the popular cast of 
our religious institutions.’ The 
great body of professing Chris- 
tians in New England are Con- 
gregationalists; and in Massachu- 
setts especially, where Unitarian- 
ism has chiefly prevailed, the 
Churches are not consociated, 
but retain their individual inde- 
pendence. Hence it is concluded, 
that the strictly Congregational 
or Independent form of Church 
government, is peculiarly favora- 
ble to the spread of this doctrine. 
—For ourselves, we can see no 
necessary connexion between this 
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conclusion, and the fact on which 
it is made to rest. We are our- 
selves Congregationalists. We 
are so from  principle—-from 
choice ; and we can discover no 
manner of connexion between 
the peculiarities of Congregation- 
al government, and the spread of 
Unitarian errors. There is not, 
so far as appears, the remotest 
tendency in the former to pro- 
duce the latter. True, Unita- 
rianism has spread in New Eng- 
land, where Congregationalism 
prevails; but it has spread in 
other countries, where Congre- 
gationalism does not prevail. It 
spread in the East, in the time of 
Arius, when the Churches were, 
in a modified sense, Episcopalian. 
It has spread in Geneva, where 
the Churches are Presbyterian. It 
has extended itself in the differ- 
ent religious establishments of 
Germany. And in England, while 
the great body of the Independ- 
ents or Congregationalists adhere 
to the principles of the Orthodox 
faith, nearly all the old Presby- 
terian churches are said to have 
become Unitarian.* Facts like 
these perfectly satisfy us, and 
they are ef a nature, we think, 
to satisfy the public, that what- 
ever other causes may have con- 
tributed to the promotion of Uni- 
tarianism in New England, its in- 
troduction and progress are not 
to be charged to the account of 
Congregationalism. 

The last cause mentioned for 
the progress of Unitarianism a- 
mong us is ** the interest taken by 
intelligent laymen in_ theological 
discusstons.."--We have but one 
scruple as to admitting the alleged 
operation of this cause ; and that 
arises from our doubts as to the 
existence of the cause itself. We 
are not yet certain that intelligent 
laymen, in this part of our coun- 

* See Sabine’s Ecclesiastical History. 
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try, have commonly been more 
interested in theological discas- 
sions, than they have in some 
other parts, or in some other 
countries——-We are aware, that 
even intelligent laymen too fre- 
quently have very little connected 
knowledge of theology ; and what 
they have, is often of that kind 
which ‘ puffeth up.” While 
they are mere smatterers in di- 
vine things, they are apt to re- 
gard themselves as “wiser than 
their teachers.” Aud when their 
teachers are willing te be duped 
and directed by them, we can 
conceive of disastrous errors as 
being the probable result. But 
we are not aware that this bas 
been the case here, more than in 
many other places, We do not 
believe that intelligent laymen 
have taken more inieresi in theo- 
logical discussions in New Eng- 
land, than they have in Old Eng- 
land; and we are quite sure that 
they have not in Massacnusetts, 
the principal seat of Unitarianism, 
more than they have in Connecti- 
cut, where lives but a single Uni- 
tarian congregation. For obvious 
reasons, the Orthodox clergy of 
New England are objects of the 
special dislike of Uuitarians—a feel- 
ing which they miss no good op- 
portunity of expressing. In dis- 
cussing the topic now under con- 
sideration, our author has several 
comparisons between clergymen 
and laymen, which ought not to 
pass unnoticed.—-He urges at 
some length, that the opinions of 
laymen on theoiogical subjects 
are deserving of more regard than 
those of clergymen. Butis it not 
strange, that the opinions of pro- 
fessed theologians—those who 
make theology the study of their 
lives, should be entitled to less 
regard than the opinions of those, 
who attend to it only on inciden- 
tal occasions? What would be 
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thought of a similar declaration, 
coming from either of the other 
professions? Suppose the mem- 
bers of the Boston Bar should 
publish to the world, that the 


opinions of lawyers on subjects of 


jurisprudence were entitled to 
less regard, than those of any 
other class of the community. 
Or suppose a committee of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society 
should publicly and solemnly de- 
clare, that physicians were of all 
men the least acquainted with 
the science of medicine. What 
would be thought of such decla- 
rations? And what would be 
thought of such men? They 
ought in all conscience immedi- 
ately to disband, and not trouble 
the world farther with pre- 
tensions, which themselves de- 
clared were worse than useless. 
And yet, a committee of the 
American Unitarian Association 
—a committee of clergymen—not 
only assert before the public, but 
labor to prove, thatthe opinions of 
clergymen on theological subjects 
are deserving of less regard than 
those of laymen! With what 
face can these reverend gentle- 
men ever again put on their 
robes, and lay claim to the titles, 
the attention, and the respect of 
clergymen? And what reply 
could they make to any intelli- 
gent layman, who should please 
to say to them, “ Give me your 
place, and you take mine. As I 
know more than you on the 
subject of religion, why should 
not I be the teacher, and you the 
learner? Why should not | take 
the pulpit, and you the slip ?” 
The writer of the Tract as- 
serts, that in the pretended re- 
formation which Unitarians are 
thinking to carry on in New 
England, the laity, and not the 
clergy, res taken the lead. He 
also asserts, that “ the clergy, as 


a body, never yet led the way in 
improvement, and never will. The 
people always were before them, 
and probably always will be.” (p. 
15.) We will not here dispute 
the point, whether clergymen or 
laymen have been the most ac- 
tive in endeavoring to spread 
Unitarianism in New England. It 
will be in time to decide, to 
whom the honor of this boasted 
reformation belongs, when it is 
well ascertained whether it is a 
reformation, or not. But we 
must call in question the truth of 
the declaration, that “ clergymen 
never yet led the way im any un- 
provement”—in any public refor- 
mation. In their stations, and 
with their advantages, it would 
be a shame to them, if this dec- 
laration were true; but to the 
confusion of those clergymen who 
have published the disgraceful 
declaration, it may be shown con- 
clusively that it is not true. Who, 
we ask, are entitled to the credit 
of spreading Christianity in the 
primitive age? It was a body of 
clergymen. Peter, and James, 
and John, and Paul, and all the 
Apostles of our Lord, were cler- 
gymen. And whoare entitled to 
the credit of disenthralling the 
world from papal bondage? Un- 
doubtedly clergymen. Wickliffe 
was a clergyman. John Huss 
was a clergyman. Luther and 
Zuingle were clergymen. Cal- 
vin, and Knox, and Cranmer, were 
clergymen. Indeed, in every 
stage of this perilous business, 
we find clergymen standing in the 
front rank, and fearlessly breast- 
ing the bloody onset. And who, 
we ask farther, are now taking 
the lead, in the great and benevo- 
lent work of spreading the Gos- 
pel among the heathen? Who 
are traversing land and ocean, 
and exposing themselves in dis- 
tant and sultry climes, not to en- 
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rich and aggrandize themselves, 
but with a view to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of their 
fellow men? They are clergy- 
men. ‘The leading missionaries, 
everywhere, are clergymen ;— 
and those who take the lead in 
measures for the support of mis- 
sions, belong to the same class. 
The English Baptist Missionary 
Society had its origin in an Asso- 
ciation of clergymen. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society was form- 
ed at the instance, and by the in- 
strumentality, of clergymen. The 
American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions origina- 
ted in the General Association of 
Massachusetts, a meeting com- 
posed exclusively of clergymen. 
Other facts of the same nature 
might be stated ; but they need 
not be. It.is too evident to be 
proved or denied, that in all the 
various benevolent efforts, which 
are now blessing a sinful world, 
clergymen have stood first and 
foremost. And yet we hear a 
committee of clergymen, in and 
around the metropolis of New 
England, venting (shall we say) 
their spleen against their profes- 
sional brethren of all denomina- 
tions, countries, and ages, past, 
present, and to come, by pub- 
lishing before the world, that 
““ the clergy, as a body, never yet 
led the way in wnprovement, and 
never will!! The people always 
were before them, and probably 
always will be” ! !* 

The remarks here made, it will 
be seen, are not at all of a party 
nature. ‘They are in a common 
cause, and on a subject in which 
clergymen, of every name, are 

* We speak of this committee as composed 
of clergymen. It is so, with a single excep- 
tion. hey doubtless regard their publica- 
tions as open to remark ; and they will not, 
we trust, complain, as the name of the writer 


of the Tract now before us is withheld, that 
We consider them responsible for its contents 
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And we have 
no fear, however closely they 
may bear upon particular individ- 
uals, that they will not commend 


vitally interested. 


themselves to the consciences 
of all the friends of the clergy, 
and the lovers of truth, through- 
out our country. 

As we dissent from the account 
given by the writer of this ‘Tract 
of the manner in which Unitari- 
anism has been introduced and 
propagated in New England, per- 
haps it will be thought incum- 
bent on us to give our own views 
in relation to this subject. In do- 
ing this, we can little more than 
repeat the facts which were pub- 
lished, in an authentic history of 
American Unitarianism, in 1815.— 
it appears that the first Unitarian 
minister (Dr. Freeman) was set- 
tled in Boston, Nov. 18,1787. By 
the labors of this zealous believer 
in the doctrine, aided by those of 
a Mr. Hazlitt, in conversing with 
individuals, and in placing the 
English Unitarian Tracts in the 
library of the University, and in 
most of the social libraries of the 
city, an impression was ere long 
made upon the minds of numbers. 
In opposition to the account 
given by the writer of the Tract, 
Dr. Freeman asserts, in a letter 
written probably in 1797, “ The 
clergy are generally the First 
who begin to speculate ; but the 
people soon follow, where they 
are so much accustomed to read 
and inquire.”* ‘The leaven con- 
tinued to work with considerable 
power, though with studied se- 
cresy, for a long time; for so 
late as in 1811, and we believe 
in 1815, no church in Boston had 
come out openly on the Unitari- 
an side, except that of Dr. Free- 
man. But the publication of 
the history, of which we have 
spoken, and the controversy 
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which immediately followed—all 
in 1815—produced “no small 
stir” in the Unitarian camp, and 
were the means of unmasking 
many, who had long endeavored 
to be cencealed. Those who 
really were Unitarians were soon 
obliged to be such openly; and 
from that time to the present, we 
do not believe the doctrine has 
made much progress in New 
England. In Boston, it has been, 
and is,in a comparative view, de- 
clining. If its numbers have in- 
creased at all, they have not in- 
creased in any proportion so ra- 
pidly as those of the Orthodox. 
And in different parts of the 


Ordinations and Installations.—To Correspondents. 


country, though many who were 
Unitarians before have avowed 
their sentiments, and some new 
societies have been formed; we 
do not think the error itself has 
made much progress. And, un- 
der God, we have now no great 
fear of its progress in future. 
The thing has been drawn forth 
from its lurking places to the 
light of day—it has been made 
palpable—people can examine it 
for themselves—and it lives, 
henceforth, but to be shunned 
and to perish with “the hay, 
wood, and stubble,” when the 
coming “fire shall try every 
man’s work, of what sort it is.” 


Ordinations and XKustallations. 


Ordained, in Montville, Me. Mr. THomas 
Roginson, as an Evangelist. Sermon by 
Br. D. Ricker. 

June 6,—Mr. JosEpH Cone was ordained 
at Baltimore, as an Evangelist, in the Bap- 
tist connexion. Sermon by Rey. Dr. Staugh- 
ton. 

June 20,—Rev. Wm. J. Witcox was in- 
stalled Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Cold-Spring, Cataraugus county, N. Y. 


June 27,—At Onesquethaw, in the town of 


Bethlehem, Albany co. N. Y. Rev. Tomas 


Howipay was installed Pastor of the Union 
Presbyterian Church. Sermon by Rev. H. 
R. Weed. 

July 18,—Mr. GrorcGe C. Beckwirtu, 
late Assistant Instructer in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, was ordained over the 
First Congregational Church and Society in 
Lowell, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Por- 
ter, D. D. 

Aug. 2,—Rev. Cornextius Van CLEF 
was ordained as an Evangelist, by the Clas- 
sis of Philadelphia. 
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The Christian Almanac 
for 1828. 


Published by the American Tract Society, Boston. 


This work is just published, and contains all the astronomical and other use- 
fal matter embraced in the common Almanacs together with a rich fund of re- 
ligious instruction, various items of reference adapted to general convenience 
and utility, and a view of the progress of the Cause of Benevolence throughout 
the world. To encourage the circulation, the Committee have fixed the prices 
at the lowest possible rates; considering the good it will accomplish more im- 
portant than any profit which could be derived from the sales. It comprises 36 
pages, neatly done up in printed covers; and is sold at 6 1-4 cents singie ; 50 
cents per dozen; $3,50 per hundred. 

The Committee hope this little work will be extensively circulated, as much 
pains has been taken to fill its pages with information which every family 
should posses. They would earnestly invite Clergymen and Merchants to use 
all due influence to introduce it to every family. Auxiliary Tract Societies 
may do much to circulate it. One Clergyman has recommended that every 
member of the Tract Society in his Parish should obtain a copy, as a part of the 
amount of their subscription. If this suggestion should be regarded generally, 
and every member of every Auxiliary Tract Society obtain a copy, they would 
avail themselves of much important information respecting the various Bene- 
volent Societies in our country, which many would not otherwise obtain. 


Or Orders for the Christian Almanac should be directed to 
LINCOLN & EDMANDS, Boston, or to Mr. AARON RUSSELL, 


» Hanover Church, Boston. 
—<—=C6E = 


The following Notice of the Almanac is from the Vermont Chronicle. 


This is the eighth number of the Christian Almanac, and is certainly not infe- 
rior in merit to those that have preceded it.—Many reasons might be given why 
this Almanac should be preferred to any other that we are acquainted with— 
such as. 

1. It is a better looking pamphlet—being handsomely printed on good paper, 
and very neatly trimmed and done up in a colored and printed cover. 

2. It is cheaper —the price being only 6 1-4 cents single, 50 cents per dozen, 
and $3,50 per hundred. 

3. Its contents are more valuable. The Calendar pages, &c. have been care- 
fully prepared and are sufficiently full, and the remainder of the pamphlet—more 
than 20 pages—is filled with matter of much value and interest to the farmer 
and the Christian. The notices of Benevolent Societies, for instance, are 
worth much more thanthe cost of the pamphlet, were it only that one might 
have always at hand for occasional reference, a concise and accurate view of 
their objects, history and resources. 

4. Its contents are such as will tend, not to corrupt the principles and taste of 
its readers, but the contrary, and therefore it ought by all means to be preferred 
where there are children and youth to handle *“* the Almanac.” 

5. It is fitted to contribute something, wherever it is read, towards the pre- 
valence of truly Christian principles, feelings, and conduct—of holiness, peace, 
love—of enlightened piety and active benevolence. 

6. The profits of this Almanac go to increase the funds of the American Tract 
Society, upon which there are urgent calls from distant regions of the globe, as 
well as from different parts of our own land. 

Much more might be said; but the above reasons would seem sufficient to 
induce every Christian to introduce this Almanac into his family, in preference 
to any other ; and every one who is in the habit of retailing Almanacs, to use his 
infiuence to promote its circulation. 
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